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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. “ For where is the man who has the marks of|ing, yet true religion leads into simplicity in all 


covetousness ever so plain upon him, who will con-|outward things.” 
fess he is a covetous man? Yet it is very plain to} The effect of going forth on an errand of love, 
those whose eyes are single to the Lord, that there|as Joseph Pike did, in the spirit of humility, and 
are too many such, though they will not confess it.| with clean hands, is thus narrated in his journal, 
It was, we find, a great temptation in the days of|in which he states that they (the committee) visit- 
old; and: therefore, our blessed Lord bade them/ed all the families of Friends in Cork. “ In doing 
take heed, and beware of covetousness. His holy|which, we first sat down with them together, and 
apostles told the believers it was idolatry; the|as we found a concern to come upon our minds 
love of money was the root of all evil; and that|suitable to their respective states and conditions, 
Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three|covetousness ought not to be so much as named|we gave them advice and counsel, and particularly 
months, if paid in advance, three and a-quarter cents ;|among them; with many such like expressions in|to keep close to the witness of God in themselves, 
to ‘dy eer of the oe woes, for three months, if! Scripture, all which show that it was an abomina-|the gift and measure of his Holy Spirit, by which 
pe ta att eet Sn se * -|ble evil in the sight of the Lord then, and it is the|they might come to know and experience a growth 
same now.” in the Lord’s holy truth, whereby the inside would 
He was himself a faithful steward over the tem-|be made clean, and then the outside would be made 
poral things committed to his care, and used them|clean also. 
as one who was fully sensible that he would have} ‘“ After we had spoken what was in our minds 
relating to spiritual things, we then proceeded to 


to give an account of his stewardship. ‘ 
other things relating to conversation, and behaviour, 


The fervency of his spirit, and his circumspect 
walking, eminently qualified him for usefulness in| &c.,as occasion offered. And I can,in great humility 
of mind, say, the Lord owned us in our service by 


religious society. Accordingly, he was much en- 
the attendanee of his living presence, which in several 


gaged among his brethren, to encourage and 

strengthen them, to live and act consistently with| places broke in upon our spirits, and some of their’s, 
the profession they were making tothe world. His|also, bowing their hearts into great tenderness. 
and no apparent danger of losing; but, on consi-|station in the church was not that of a minister,|Some, who had not been so faithful, nor so orderly 
dering the subject, he felt it to be his duty to de-|but an elder; yet, in the expressive language of|in their conversation as they ought to have been, 
cline it, that the way of truth might not, through|conduct, he was, in the best sense of the term, a| were so reached by what was spoken, that in much 
his agency, be evilly spoken of. Another person,|preacher of righteousness. brokenness of mind, they acknowledged the same, 
who had not the same scruples, or did not obey} In 1692, he was, with others, appointed to visit| with desire that, for the time to come, they might 
them, availed himself of the opportunity, by which|the meetings and families of Friends in his own|be more faithful to the Lord, and walk more cir- 
he made several thousand pounds, In relation to|neighbourhood, to endeavour to promote a reforma-|cumspectly. And, indeed, we had very melting 
his own conduct, on this occasion, Joseph Pike|tion in their manner of living, and some other|seasons in many places, all which greatly strength- 
says, “I never repented it; for if it were to do|things that were thought to be out of order among|ened and confirmed us in our service and labour of 
again, and I was sure of getting the same pro-|them. love; and I do not know that we met with any 
fit which the other did, I would still decline it,) Previously, however, to entering upon this service, | opposition or stubbornness in all the places we 
for the same reasons.” And upon this subject he|Joseph Pike, and a Friend who was to be a fellow-| visited, but a general condescension in all, to put 
adds these weighty remarks, which are worthy the|labourer with him, made a close investigation into|away superfluities in apparel and household furni- 
consideration of all who are tempted to engage in|their own households, to put things in order, be-|ture, which was accordingly done some time after. 
hazardous enterprises, or to embark in any business|fore going forth with counsel and advice for others.|So that there was a pretty thorough reformation 
of a character to overcharge and burden the mind.|The consequence was, they found the work of re-|in this city.” 

“ But notwithstanding,” he says, “I have often|formation was to begin at home, and some extra-| And in regard to this kind of labour, he also 
declined the prosecution of prospects that carried|vagant, and merely ornamental work and furni-|says, “ and this way of particular dealing has some- 
a fair appearance of profit, yet I will not, and dare|ture in their houses, was to be removed, and|times proved more effectual than public preaching, 
not say, that they would have answered according-|replaced with that of a plainer and more useful|which we have experienced in these visits: some 
ly; for the Lord having blessed me in moderate|kind. He says, “we thoroughly reformed our|being reached by close dealing, and have, with sor- 
dealing, he might have turned his hand against|houses; and if any should think that we placed|row, confessed their offences. Thus it proved with 
me, and frustrated my expectation, if I had over-|religion barely in outward conformity and plain-| David, who read and understood the outward law, 
charged myself with business, to the hinderance of|ness, such are greatly mistaken; so far from it,|and well knew he had transgressed against it; yet 
that little service I had to do forhim. And I can|that if we should outwardly conform in everything|he was not brought by the law, which was public, 
say, in the sincerity of my heart, that I never in-|which the Holy Scriptures direct us unto, or|to so near a sense of his great sin as when Nathan 
clined or strove to be rich, or to make my children|that godly elders are moved of the Lord to advise,|came, and said unto. him, ‘Thou art the man!’ 
great or high in the world, seeing the ill effects of| yet, if our hearts are not right in his sight, and we|Then it was that he was brought to a true sense of 
it in others.” Indeed, it may truly be said of Jo-|do not witness a growth in his holy truth, all the}his great transgression, and confessed the same ; 
seph Pike, that he was a man “ fearing God, and|external conformity and plainness in the world,|and, upon his repentance, the Lord forgave him.” 
hating covetousness.” Against this evil, which of-|though good in itself, will avail us nothing as to| Thus was this truly dedicated servant of the 
ten increases in old age, he bore a strong testimony, | Divine acceptance : no more than it did the apostle, | Lord concerned through life to occupy the gifts 
and in the latter years of his life, he makes these|who tells the believers, that if he gave his body to be| committed to his care, to the praise and honour of 
remarks in reference to it: “Oh! this spirit of|burned, or his goods to the poor, &c., yet, if he|Him who gave them, as well as for the benefit of 
covetousness! where it prevails, how it darkens|wanted charity, (which is the love of God,) all|his fellow-beings. 

and clouds the understanding, and eats out all that| would profit im nothing, and he would be as| In the latter part of his journal, he thus speaks 
good! The zeal of the Lord burns in my soul|sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” of his object in writing it, and humbly acknow- 
against it; and I believe there are few greater evils} “ Notwithstanding religion does not consist in|ledges, that for every good work in which he was 
in the sight of the Lord than this, though there are| bodily conformity or plainness of apparel, but is in}engaged, the praise is due unto the Lord alone, 
few evils that have more cloaks and coverings than|and from the heart, as also, on the other hand,| who gave him strength and ability to perform it. 
this hath.” pride is in the heart, and not in the outward cloth-| ‘ And now, in the conclusion of this narrative of 
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Memoir of Joseph Pike. 
(Concluded from page 146.) 

While he was engaged in business, many oppor- 
tunities of enriching himself, by speculative enter- 
prises, were offered to him; but everything of this 
character he steadily declined, being unwilling to 
burden himself, or set an ill example for others to 
follow. On one occasion, a proposal was made to 
him, to purchase a large quantity of tobacco, when 
there was a likelihood of making a great profit, 
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my life, wherein I have not studied elegancy of|name and testimony, as at any time of my life; 
speech, while I endeavour to make things very|for which all that is within me magnifies and ex- 
plain, which is more my intention than to set forth /tols, even with my mouth in the dust, the holy and 
fine words, I can, in sincerity of soul, say that i|eternal name of the Lord of heaven and earth, who 
have not written anything with a design to exalt|liveth forever and ever!” 

myself, or gain the applause of men, but from my 
being pressed in spirit, in order to leave it behind 
me for the instruction and information of my chil- 
dren in particular, and others who may read it. 

‘¢ And in whatever I have done, or in whatever 
I was concerned, as to religious matters or worldly 
affairs, that in any way appears commendable, I 
did but my duty therein, as all others ought to do, 
according to their respective stations; for I neither 
could nor can do anything of myself, which I con- 
fess to the whole world, that would be acceptable 
to the Lord, without his divine help and assistance. 
I have nothing to glory in, as to myself, save my 
infirmities. And in looking back through the 
whole course of my life, I cannot but admire, and 
in humility of soul commemorate, the gracious and 
merciful dealings of the Lord to me, to this day, 
both spiritually and temporally, far beyond my 
deserts; for which my soul and spirit, and all that is 
within me, bows with deep reverence and thank- 
fulness, rendering unto him alone, the Lord of hea- 
ven and of the whole earth, the honour, praise, 
power, and dominion forever !” 

In the early part of his life, he frequently went 
abroad ; but for several years previous to his death ; 
his bodily powers were so feeble, that he was un- 
able to travel far from his own residence; yet, 
when favoured with ability, he was always ready 
for any good word or work which was laid upon 
him. 

In the latter part of the year 1726, he took a 
violent cold, and was soon after so affected with 
the asthma, as to be obliged to sit up in a chair for 
about six weeks. He was also severely affected 
with the gout, and with the palsy in his right hand 
and tongue. He was thus for some time entirely 
unable to converse. But under these severe and 
complicated trials, his faith and patience failed not ; 
and in writing of them, he thus commemorates the 
mercy and goodness of the Lord towards him. 
“But oh! forever magnified and praised be the 
holy name of the Lord! He did not leave nor 
forsake me in the time of my great weakness and 
extreme pain of body; for his dew rested almost 
continually upon me, and the sweet incomes of his 
living and comfortable presence supported me un- 
der all; so that my bed of suffering was very often 
made as a bed of pleasure.” 

After this aged servant of the Most High had 
thus patiently endured these sufferings for a sea- 
son, it pleased the Lord to raise him up again, and 
he continued weak in body, but strong in spirit for 
about two years longer, when he was suddenly re- 
moved by death, and passed away in a remarkably 
easy manner, in the seventy-third year of his age. 

‘The spirit in which he had long waited for this 
event is clearly manifested in the following testi- 


vourable to the sorghum ¢ultivation, by estimating 
what this experiment shows may be done on lands 
where all the conditions of the crop are favourable ; 
but I see no way in which the result can be ren- 
dered less promising to the cultivators of the cane, 
The results here shown are a minimum which any 
fair experiment, in any, good season, may be fairly 
expected to exceed.” 

The information contained in.the paper referred 
to, is so valuable that we have concluded to give 
the whole without abridgment. 











































For “ The Friend.” 
Sorghum Sucre. 


At a late meeting of the Philadelphia Society 
for promoting Agriculture, a comwunication was 
read from Thomas Ellicott, of Avondale, Chester 
county, Pa., giving his own experience and obser- 
vation in the culture of the Chinese sugar cane, and 
enclosing a valuable and highly interesting report 
from Milton Conard, an intelligent and respectable 
farmer of that vicinity, who has given considerable 
attention to the subject. Thomas Ellicott expresses 
himself as fully convinced that the sorghum cul- 
ture may be made a source of great profit to indi- 
vidual cultivators, and that all the sugar and mo- 
lasses required for consumption in our State, may 
be readily obtained from it. In respect to the 
profit of the culture, the following observations are 
made by him :— 

“The expense and labour of cultivating an acre 
of Chinese sugar cane, until it is ready to cut from 
the ground for manufacturing, is precisely the 
same as the expense of cultivating the same quan- 
tity of land in Indian corn or broom corn. 

Assuming my crop to be an average one, and 
taking the sorghum, or cane, at this point, on land 
that would produce fifty bushels of corn per acre, 
which is an over-estimate of the land put into sor- 
ghum by me, and its value, as compared with a 
crop of corn, is as follows : 

217 gallons of syrup, at 40 cts. per gallon, $86 80 

40 bushels of sorghum seed, at 40 cts. 

per bushel ° . ° 


“ REPORT, 


“ Having given some attention to the cultivation 
of the Chinese sugar cane the two past seasons, I 
have engaged, to a limited extent, in its manufac- 
ture into syrup and sugar. And at the request of 
my friend, Thomas Ellicott, I have been induced 
to furnish the results of my observations and expe- 
rience for the benefit of those whom it may con- 
cern. Though I am fully conscious that to many 
persons in the community the facts here stated are 
entirely familiar, yet it is hoped that the hints con- 
tained in the following report may serve to aid 
public opinion in duly estimating the intrinsic value 
of the sorghum as an article of culture. And it 
has been no small part of my design, in the details 
given, in some measure to assist enterprising farm- 
ers in introducing into their communities the cul- 
tivation and manufacture on their own soil, and 
with their own hands, a commodity of such ob- 
vious value—an article of domestic necessity, if I 
may so speak, which has heretofore drawn largely 
upon the financial resources of our people. ’ 

The largest lot of cane worked up by me this 
season was raised by Thomas Ellicott, of Avondale, 
who has taken more interest in this subject, proba- 
bly, than any other man in Chester county, and 
was induced to engage in its cultivation by no other 
motive, as I believe, than that of testing the ‘‘ Sor- 
ghum question,” by a fair and open experiment, 
for the benefit of the community at large. 

The ground selected by him was a sod, such as 
would produce in a good season some forty bushels 
of Indian corn per acre. It was broken up early 
in April, and planted without manure of any kind 
about the 1st of May, in hills three feet apart each 
way. ‘The season being unusually wet and cold, 
much of this seed failed to — leaving ma- 
ny hills entirely vacant, and the remainder so thin 
that when weeded as judiciously as the case would 
admit, did not leave an average of over two anda 
half stalks to the hill, instead of three or four, as 
was designed. ‘The cultivation was similar in all 
respects to that used in Indian corn. The cutting 


16 00 





102 80 
Deduct expense of manufacturing syrup, 


12 cts. per gallon. . 6 14 





Leaves as net proceeds of sorghum per 

acre ; ; ; . . . 76 76 

Fifty bushels of unhusked corn in the ficld, can- 
not, upon an average of years, be estimated as 
worth more than fifty cents a bushel in Chester 
county. This is twenty-five dollars; which, de- 
ducted from the foregoing $76 76, leaves a differ- 
ence in favour of the sorghum of $51 76, or shows 
a crop of over three times the value of Indian corn, 

Or, to put the comparison in a different light, 
simplifying the operation still more to the farmer, 
the manufacturer of the syrup in Chester county, 
this year, charged 15 cts. per gallon for manufac-|commenced on the 4th of October, when the seeds 
turing the small lots of cane brought to him. He appeared generally ripe, and it was nearly all 
would willingly receive a third part of the syrup|worked up by the 20th of the same month. This 
instead, wherever the crop was furnished in any|lot, containing four acres and ten perches, yielded 
considerable quantities. ‘Taking the product of an|eight hundred and eighty-three gallons of syrup, 
acre at . : : ° . . 217 galls.|or a fraction over 217 gallons to the acre ; and it 
and deducting one-third for manufac- is but due to remark that some 25 gallons per acre 


mony, Which he penned in old age, when dwelling) turing : ; : ; . 72 “ |were lost by a misconstruction of orders in cutting 
on some of the Lord’s merciful visitations to his -— the cane about one joint higher from the ground ou 
soul in younger life. Leaves . . 145 “  |anaverage throughout, than economy would require ; 


“The remembrance of such scasons is renewed |of syrup, together with 40 bushels of seed weigh-|so that the positive yield of the piece of ground, un- 
within me at this time, for which my soul is melted|ing 40 pounds to the bushel, as the clear product] der all the unfavourable circumstances of its culture, 
into tenderness, with humble thanksgiving and|of an acre of the sorghum to the cultivator. should have been 242 gallons to the acre. And I 
praise to his holy and divine majesty, that he has| Thus we see that, at any rate whatever, within|may observe here that, having worked up small 
kept me alive in spirit now to old age, to bear this|the widest range of prices that can be fairly as-|lots of cane for over thirty of my neighbours, this 
testimony for him, from my own experience, that|sumed as the price of the syrup, the value of the| fall, I measured carefully several pieces of ground 
his holy truth waxes not old, as doth a garment ;|sorghum crop is more than double the value of the| whose produce had passed through my hands, for 
for although I am decayed in body, and through|corn crop, and at the rates at which it has sold|the purpose of determining more certainly what an 
the weakness thereof, seem to be near the brink of|readily by the barrel in this country, the present} acre of ground under ordinary circumstances might 
the grave, yet to the praise of the Lord, I can say,| year, is more than three times its value. be expected to produce. The result of this exam- 
1 am as strong in him, and in the power of his} It is easily seen, from this statement, that the|ination gives an average of 245 gallons. And it 
might, and feel my spirit as zealous for his holy|calculation of profits may be made much more fa-|is due to state in this connection that, on a careful 
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examination of the performance of our mill, wejits own preservation in the Truth. The tempta- 
have to admit that at least ten per cent. of the/tions to depart from the divine life, occur, at this 
saccharine matter remained in the stalk, which, if|day, I believe, more in the city than in the coun- 
our works had been sufficiently strong, should have|try. Yet the care of the Great Shepherd over his 
been extracted. This important fact being taken|flock is in no wise abated. He sleepeth not by 
into account, will swell the average produce per|day, nor slumbereth by night. His ear is ever 
acre to 269} gallons. And from what I have ob-|open to the eries of his sincere and humble seeking 
served of the culture and management of the seve-|children, and he will arise, if they still look unto 
ral lots of cane embraced in the estimate alluded |hbim for aid, for the help of the needy. There re- 
to above, I cannot but believe this result, to be ev-| mains, therefore, great encouragement for all such 
tirely inside of what may be done on good land,|to wait for the refreshment which can come only 
in an ordinarily favourable season.” from his presence, and to seek for submission, yea, 

(To be concluded.) for an ardent desire, to be emptied of self, to be 
broken off from all unprofitable connection with 
the world, and to be cleansed from every thing 
which tends to obstruct the pure stream of divine 
consolation. That this may be the diligent exer- 
cise of our minds, is the present desire of thy 





































For “ The Friend.” 
Some Letters of George Charchman, with Occasional 
Remarks. 


In the Yearly Meeting of 1781, various con-|CI8¢ OF 
cerns for the well-being and advancement of the friend. , : 7 
members in christian piety-and circumspect walk-| George then mentions that some Friends in the 
ing before men, were weightily before it, and much neighbourhood of Nottingham had subseribed to- 

ood counsel was administered by concerned] rds a fund for educating poor children, and that 
Friends; a considerable portion of the substance they expected to commence a school during the 
of which was sent down in the extracts. * —_Jensuing winter. His sons were willing to assist in 

After returning from this Yearly Meeting, G. C.|instructing the poor children, and he appears to 
felt his mind drawn in love to attend the then ap-|have had a hope that some good would result 
proaching Quarterly Meeting of Philadelphia, to|therefrom to a very much neglected class in the 
be held in the early part of the Eleventh month,|community. Having received from his friend H. 
He attended the Quarterly Meeting, and after his| D. some stoves, &ec., sent for the proposed school, 
return thus saluted his friend H. D.:— he acknowledges the receipt in this letter :— 


“E. Nottingham, Eleventh month 24th, 1781. 

“ Dear Friend,—Since I attended your late 
Quarterly Meeting, I have felt an increasing near- 
ness to Friends in the city. I have to believe that 
the Keeper of Israel is watchful over, and has a 
tender regard for the sincere-hearted in every 
place, and vouchsafes to bless their religious meet- 
ings, at times, with the dew of his heavenly pre- 
sence. This comforts, refreshes and invigorates 
their souls,—furnishing them strength to bear the 
trials of their day, and with wisdom to steer 
through the stormy passage of life, in this time, 
when a variety of adverse winds assail them. 


“E. Nottingham, First month 4th, 1782. 

“ Dear Friend— * * * The present state 
of our country has been much before me for a con- 
siderable time past. There are many objects of 
pity, as well as of sorrow to the tender, observant 
mind, Pity on account of the great number of 
youth, who seem to be neglected as to the right 
improvement of their minds and morals, according 
to the line of true christianity. When we take a 
serious view around us, many things demand our 
sympathy both among the higher and lower classes 
of human beings, particularly of the latter sort. 
I have been ready to think, the more the light is 
Various afilicting circumstances are permitted to|suffered to rise and disperse the mists and fogs 
attend us for the trial of our faith and patience,| which have prevailed, even amongst a highly pro- 
and for the removal of our dross, ‘To make the|fessing people, relative to the proper use of outward 
best use of every dispensation, and to be more and/|substance, lent or permitted to come into our pos- 
more in the way of receiving the profit intended|session, the more we shall be given to see what 
thereby, requires great circumspection, and deep|ought to be done by us with that property towards 
inward watchfulness. Great should be our care| bettering the condition of the poorer part of man- 
that our minds may not be diverted by any object, | kind. 
or any pursuit, from this great duty, lest it should} “I believe, to come fully to understand the 
prove to our loss and disappointment in that which} mystery of godliness, relative to the right use of 
is durable riches and righteousness. the outward blessings bestowed vn us, and to be 

“T think I have, since last amongst you, seen|clean preserved from harm and guilt through the 
more fully the need of endeavouring to be weighty|subtle working of the mystery of iniquity, so pow- 
in spirit, than ever before. ‘There are many ways,|erful in its influence over the worldly and fleshly 
whereby our adversary seeks to entice and ensnare|part of man, requires great abasement before the 
our souls, in order to deprive us of that daily growth | Searcher of hearts, and a deep indwelling with his 
and increase in strength and experience, which our| witness placed in us as an unerring guide. The 
Gracious Benefactor intends for the remnant of| precepts of the Holy Author of Christianity, ‘ Love 
his people, in this, the day of great sifting and|not the world, neither the things of the world ;’ 
trial. ‘This benefit is surely to be obtained in|‘ Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth ;’ 


doing things they ought not, or for having left un- 
done, the good they might and ought to have done to 
others with the overplus in their possession of the 
things of this life, will be to them more enjoyment 
than a full possession could afford of all the wealth 
of Europe and the Indies. 

“* All I have, ever had, or am likely ever to have 
of this world’s treasure, is not much. I never had 
a natural turr for acquiring wealth, and have never 
been in a situation in which I could obtain it. Yet 
the longer I live, and the more I see of the dan- 
gers and ways of the world, the more my mind 
seems devoted, according to my capacity, to en- 
courage and put forward the making a provision 
for a christian education of a number of the poorer 
sort of mankind. That the progress of the insti- 
tution, now beginning for that purpose, may be in 
the line of prudence and purity, is what I sin- 
cerely desire. , % 2 % 

“My thoughts have been turned towards your 
Quarterly Meeting often of late. Whether my 
ihaving attended the last will excuse me from 
coming to the next I do not yet know. I believe 
much depends on the honest-hearted exerting 
themselves for promoting the revival of sound dis- 
cipline in each of the meetings within the verge of 
the Quarterly Meeting held in your highly favoured 
city. The members of that meeting profess the 
pure light and the pure truth as it is in Jesus, and 
have often been called, been wooed, and long waited 
on for more illustrious fruits ;—fruits more con- 
sistent with the professions they make, and the 
favours they have enjoyed. I have apprehended 
the time of further separation of vile things from 
the precious is nearer at hand than many who sit 
not in the lowest seats, are aware of. May the 
sincere-hearted be enabled to flee for their lives, 
and be admitted to a quiet residence in the Inner 
Court, where neither harms nor fears ean reach 
them, is the desire of thy affectionate friend, 

“a. CG” 





Remarkable Leap of a Locomotive.—The Cin- 
cinnati Gazette gives the following account of a 
locomotive engine in its travels on the Little Miami 
Railroad :— 

“The engine ‘ Washington,’ belonging to the 
Marietta and Cincinnati road, started down the 
track some half or three-quarters of a mile, for 
the purpose of bringing the empty ears to the depot 
preparatory to making up the 6.15 train, the engine 
being under the control of a man employed about 
the yard, and not the regular engineer. About 
half a mile from the depot, the man in eharye dis- 
covered an engine of the Little Miami road back- 
ing down to the depot for the purpose of taking 
out the morning train for Cleveland. Fearing a 
collision, the person in charge of the Marietta en- 
gine, reversed, and jumped from the machine. A 
minute after, the two engines came together, when 
the impetus given to the Marietta engine, together 
with the force of the reversed power, started it to- 
wards the depot with the velocity of a rocket. The 
down grade gave it additional headway, and it 





no other way, than by that of a daily dying to|considered under the influence of that wisdom and | bounded along the track, belching forth fire and 
the inclinations, cogitations, will and workings of|purity from whence they proceeded, will not be|/smoke to the distance of twenty or thirty feet 
the creaturely part. Through this, as the appointed|found to have lost any part of their force or of|from the track, and literally bounding from the 
means, we come more and more ‘to live unto Him|their binding authority. All who desire to bejiron rails, threatening destruction to every thing 
who died for us, and rose again for our justifiea-|clothed with the white raiment, when He, the|that impeded its progress. Experienced judges 
tion.’ ‘Thus we may livingly experience in and|giver forth of these precepts, shall appear as the|of the speed of railway trains, who saw this en- 
for ourselves the true divinity couched in that ex-| Judge of quick and dead,—when his eyes shall be| gine on its lightning travels, say that it could not 
pression of the great Apostle, ‘Ye are dead, and/as a flame of fire, and in his hand the sharp sword |have been going at a less rate than seventy-five to 
your life is hid with Christ in God.’ To be de-| with two edges,—will feel that, if in his presence |one hundred miles an hour! Its final bringing up 
prived of the enjoyment of the divine life at a time|they may be admitted to appear guiltless, as hav-|shows that their calculations could not have been 
when such a flood of death is prevalent over the| ing had all their works taken beforehand to judg-|far out of the way. 

Unwary, is an awful consideration which should} ment, and their spirits fully cleansed, it will be all} “ Upon the track in the depot the morning train, 
impress every sincere soul with earnest desires for|they can ask. Then, to feel no condemnation for|consisting of some four or five cars, had been made 
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corn; the multitude of which could be accounted 
tuken their seats. On came the engine with the|skurry,; helter-skelter, neck-or-nothing age. But|for only by assuming that the country was once 
speed of a destructive whirlwind, directly upon|far higher purposes would be attained by an equal |densely peopled. 
the track leading to the train, until within about|time spent in the demonstration of some of the} He found that the traditions of that part of 
four or five rods of the depot, when the fortunate| problems of Euclid, because they compel the mind | Africa in the country of the Niger assigned to the 
accidental change of a switch drove it upon the|to attention, to thoughtfulness, and to habits of|people an eastern origin. He does not seem to 
other track. Almost before the persons standing} legitimate deductions, the want of which is one of|be clear, however, in assigning such origin to all 
by could realize that an engine had entered one|the most radical defects of modern education, and |the inhabitants of that portion of the continent, but 
end of the depot, the engine had bounded through| one of the most constant causes of making life ajonly to certain races. We understand him to in- 
the entire length, demolished an eighteen inch| failure. timate that the negro of the coast is different in 
brick wall, timbers and all, at the rear, leaped} As to the physical tendency of spending hours character, origin and blood from the Fellatah and 
across two road tracks—one about ten feet below| together, bending over the table, with that insuffi-|other nations of the interior; an idea which cer- 
the other—without touching either, and embedded| cient and imperfect breathing which attends an|tainly is plausible. It is certain that the ancient 
itself in a huge pile of coal. The distance leaped, |interested mind, any one’s common sense will give| Egyptian was no sable woolly headed personage, 
from the wall of the depot to the lamp of the en-| the answer, that such pastimes are full of mischief,|and there may be other peoples on that continent, 
gine, could not have been less than seventy-five|and worse than useless. To all we say, and to in-|that in all probability were also Asiatic colonies, 
jeet! AN this distance, through the demolished} valids and sedentary people especially, when not} ‘There is a history of the Fellatah people extant, 
wall of the depot, it dragged the tender loaded| engaged in the actual and serious business of life,|written by a king of Sackatoo. This may seem 
with wood, without breaking the couplings.” be out and about; laugh, romp, run, jump, swim,|almost incredible, but — Bowen goes on to de- 
row, ride, do anything rather than sit still within|clare that there are several libraries among them, 
any four walls, or lounge on a sofa, or doze in ajand that they actually have books containing in- 
chair, or sleep over a dull book. Moderate and |formation of our own customs—The names of Abra- 
continuous exercise in the open air is without a}ham and David, Mary and Susannah, are common 
second, as a means of health, both to the well and | among them—they have traditions of Nimrod, and 
to the sick.— Hall's Journal of Health. trace their origin from Yahrouba, the son of Kah- 
tan (Joktan), Yehemen (Arabia). He supposes 
. For “The Friend.” that the army of Cambyses, said by Herodotus to 
It seems right for me to acknowledge, that while| have perished in the sands of the desert, met no 
reflecting upon the many marks of degeneracy at|such fate, the sand never being moved, or undu- 
the present time, my mind was turned to the ac-/lated by the wind, as has been stated, but had mi- 
count given of Joseph Pike, and I was glad to|grated westward, and become the progenitors of 
welcome its publication in “The Friend,” hoping |some of these nations. A tradition exists among 
that it may tend to confirm many in their views of|several tribes that their ancestors came from Persia. 
the value and obligation of the testimonies which The stories of armies and caravans overwhelmed 
he was engaged to bear to the simplicity and power |by billows of sand in the desert, are very old— 
of Truth. Any effectual aid in this direction, |older than Herodotus, and very false. Every part 
should be hailed with joy, by every rightly con-|of the Sahara is inhabited. ‘Two republics exist 
cerned mind, as the time in which we are living, |there, confederations of tribes; and there exists 
seems to be fraught with uncommon dangers,|/among them a literature, as old, perhaps, as any 
through the prevalence of a spirit of compromise,|other. The soil of the desert is constituted of lime- 
a disposition to lower the standard of Truth. stone, sand and clay ; water filters through its sub- 
ne eran strata, and Artesian wells can be constructed every- 
Africa. where. It is not improbable, therefore, that it may 
Africa, according to Hamilton Smith, is, in civi-| yet be rendered sufficiently fertile, and become the 
lization, the oldest of the continents, her soil having | abode of a large population. 
been “ worn out” and exhausted by civilization, dur-| — Bowen suggests that some of the races of 
ing ages long lost out of memory. Itis a high table |Central Africa came from India, and intermixed 
land, almost destitute of mountains, with an equa-|with a white race in the Sahara, and with Malays 
ble climate, and few of the inconveniences incident |on the eastern coast, while others had proceeded to 
to the other divisions of the globe. Hence this|the Senegal country. He found, wherever he went, 
supposition is possibly correct. It is certainly fa-|all shades of colour. Some of the Fellatah people 
voured by ancient historical and mythological wri-| were almost white, having Roman noses and other 
ters. Herodotus assures us that AMthiopia was the |Caucasian characteristics. They were a fine-look- 
most distant region of the earth, and that its inha-|ing race, and their language was not African. 
bitants were “the tallest, most beautiful and long-|They had conquered the greater part of the con- 
est lived of the human race.” Homer terms them/|tinent. The traditions of the country called them 
a blameless nation, and tells us that the gods were |‘‘ white men,” and gave them a foreign origin. 
once their guests. Diodorus goes so far as to state|Their language contains a far greater number of 
that the “ sacred language” employed by the priests | abstract nouns than the English, showing that they 
of Egypt was the common tongue of Ethiopia.|are a reflective people. They preserved the lite- 
“The traveller, as he ascends the Nile, finds the|rature which they obtained from the Saracens, and 
monuments of antiquity increase in number and 7#|the arts and sciences which they had possessed 
age, as he proceeds, until hundreds of miles beyond |themselves from remote antiquity, in as advanced 
the utmost limit of the kingdom of the Pharaohs, |a stage of perfection as when first received. Indeed, 
he arrives at the Meroe, acknowledged to be the|they have already advanced to such a state of 
venerable mother of Thebes and Memphis. Yet | civilization, that they must continue,—they cannot 
even the priests of Meroe considered themselves ajretrograde. They work iron, smelting it with char- 
Games of Skill—A correspondent asks :—/|colony from a people beyond the Mountains of the|coal; and, long before Pliny was born, manufac- 
“ What do you think of Games of Skill, as Chess,} Moon.” tured glass upon the banks of the Niger. 
Draughts, or Chequers?” Not understandingsuch| — Bowen, in his course of lectures recently} Other writers confirm these statements. DeGama 
games, our opinion may be of little worth; but we| delivered at Clinton Hall, countenanced this theory |found the city of Melinda, on the eastern coast, 
think that human life is too short, its true work|of the antiquity of African civilization. After de-|north of Mozambique, with walls of hewn stone. 
too large, and its real object too momentous, to|claring that in that continent were no mountain|The people were dressed in silk, and equal to the 
be frittered away with such fooleries. So much| ranges, but only isolated peaks, he stated that in| Spaniards in their civilization. Almeida says of 
for the moral of the subject. As to the mental|the middle of the deserts, many miles remote from|the Movisa, that “though this empire is in the 
effect of such employments, they certainly promote| human habitations, the granite rocks were full of|heart of Africa, it is by no means so barbarous as 
habits of deliberation and thoughtfulness, and very| grooves scooped or worn out by the grinding of|closet geographers are accustomed to depict. The 
































Selected. 
A PARENT'S PRAYER. 
At this hushed hour when all my children sleep, 
Ilere in thy presence, gracious God I kneel! 
Aud while the tears of gratitude I weep, 
Would pour the prayer which gratitude must feel ; 
Parental love! O, set the holy seal 
On these soft hearts which thou to me hast sent; 
Repel temptation, guard their better weal, 
Be thy pure Spirit to their frailty lent, 
And lead them in the path, their infant Saviour went. 




































































I ask not for them eminence or wealth— 

For these in wisdom’s view, are trifling toys ; 
Bunt occupation, competence and health, 

Thy love, Thy presence, and the lasting joys 
That flow therefrom ; the passion which employs 

The breasts of holy men ;—and thus to be 
From all that taints, or darkens, or destroys 

The strength of principles, forever free ; 

This is the blessed boon, O God, I ask of thee. 
* x * ~ 












Oh! teach me, Power Supreme, in their green days, 
With meekest skill, Thy lessons to impart ; 
To shun the wicked, and to show the maze 
Through which their honeyed accents reach the heart. 
Help them to learn without the bitter smart 
Of sad experience, vices to decline ; 
From treachery, falsehood, knavery, may they start 
As from a hidden snake ; from woman, wine, 
From all the guilty pangs with which such scenes 
combine. 













Tlow soft they sleep! what innocent repose 
Rests on their eye-lids, from all sorrow free ! 
Sweet babes, the curtain I would not unclose, 
Which wraps the future from your minds and me. 
But, Heavenly Father! leaving them with thee,— 
Whether or high or low may be their lot, 
Or early death, or life await them—be 
Their Guardian, Saviour, Guide, and bless the spot 
Where they shall live or die; till death, forsake them 
not! 

















Though persecution’s arches o’er them spread, 
Or sickness undermine, consuming slow, 
Though they should lead the life their Saviour led, 
And His deep poverty be doomed to know ; 
Wherever Thou shalt order, let them go; 
I give them up to Thee—they are not mine. 












Men measure their respectability not by their 
deeds of goodness, but by the sums of which they 
are masters. Thero are, however, some noble ex- 
ceptions.— Mason. 
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Marquis D'Etomville, who was for ten years a/|blish trading posts in the interior, far up the Niger, | filled with violence. Such could not know God’s 
slave in the neighbourhood of Drelgado, speaks in|so as to compete and break up the vast traffic by|joining, who went from the Spirit, and from the 
no disperaging terms of the civilization of the peo-|the caravans. The English, neglectful of this, have|law and Gospel. Such are mingled with unbe- 
ple. The policy of their government, he describes | failed to open a lucrative commerce. The minor|lievers, and follow strange flesh, and corrupt their 
as bearing a near relation to that of China; and,/|impediment in the way of African industry is the|}own, who go from the Spirit, by which they have 
like the Chinese, their civilization is maintained | want of a market for their productions. If this is} been sanctified and led into the sonship. Such as 
from the remotest times, and is anterior to that of|furnished, it will not require a long time to develop|marry with unbelievers, go contrary to the law of 
the Egyptians. He examined historical books|the exhaustless resources of that country. God, and grieve Him and their righteous parents.” 
among them, and found their sacred books much} — Bowen thinks that our government should|—Eztract from George Fox's Epistle, 1669. 
resembling our Scriptures.” He conceived that|send an expedition to explore the Niger. This} In 1691, the London Yearly Meeting, during 
the book of Genesis was written in accordance with | would aid greatly in opening such a commerce, and|the life-time of many of the most substantial 
the geography of that country. prove a source of incalculable wealth to our own| Friends, reminds their members of their former ad- 
M. Donville, in 1828, visited the country of the|country. Around the marts which would be esta-| vices against marriage “ with persons of the world, 
Monlova people, under the equator, and bore tes-|blished in Central Africa, large towns would spring] unequally yoking with unbelievers.” In 1695, 
timony to their advanced culture. They wrought|up, which would become nuclei of civilization,|that meeting again has this advice, “ that ali di/s- 
copper, and were skilled in carpentry. Their|and the slave trade might thus be more effectually| gence, care and caution be had, that no Friend, or 
buildings were remarkable for the elegance of their |suppressed.— Lave Paper, Friend’s children, be betrayed in affection, or 
appearance ; the houses were all kept in good or- otherwise, nor join in marriage with those who are 
der, and far better than those of the French pea- : For “The Friend.” | not of our christian profession and Society.” What 
santry. At Yanoo, the capital, he found ambas- . F Marriage. . obscurity must have overspread the minds of those 
sadors from a nation living to the eastward, and| “ It is not the bishop’s nor priest’s work to mar-| who not only wish to bring about connections by 
desired to accompany them home. They would |ry people. You never read throughout the Holy marriage between members and those not belong- 
not consent, alleging that it was a capital offence |Scriptures, that either priests or bishops married|ing to the Society, but also to encourage marriages 
to bring a foreigner into their country. This agrees|any. It is God’s work and his ordinance. Whom}in the meetings of Friends, where neither of the 
with the declaration of Emanuel Swedenborg, |God joins together, let no man put asunder. They| parties have any right of membership. Either will be 
“ Last Judgment,” §§ 76, 78. took one another in the assemblies of the righteous,| a fatal step towards the destruction of the Society, 
The physical geography of the African continent |the saints, and holy ones of God, who were of the} where it is carried into effect. 
shows it to be Suntan in natural resources. The |seed of the righteous. Which practice is now fol-|_ In the year 1719, London Yearly Meeting in its 
soil of the desert has already been noticed. From|lowed among the people of God, called Quakers, | discipline further says, “ In order to put a stop to 
Teneriffe to Liberia, the rock is trap; below to the|who are of the seed and generation of the right-| an undue liberty in contracting marriages with such 
south-east, granite. In Yariba trap and gneiss |eous, the elect people of God. You may read how|as are not of our: Society, it is advised that all 
again appear, also protogene. The old red sand-|Jacob, who was of the seed of the righteous, took| parents and guardians of children do take especial 
stone occupies the whole coast of Guinea. Back his wife in the assembly at Laban’s house, who}care, as much as in them lies, éo prevent their chil- 
from the coast are large quantities of claystone|gathered the people together, when he took her, 
suitable for building purposes and soft enough to|having declared it before; and all parties were 
be cut with tools. Vast mines of iron exist there, |satisfied. Jacob was the beloved of God, who 
of a superior quality. — Bowen found in Yor-|took his wife of the best sort of people. His father 
rouba hillocks which proved to be the remains of|and mother would not have him unequally yoked, 
forges in which the metal had been wrought, thou-|as Esau had been before. Boaz took his wife 
sands of years ago. Copper and lead are also ob- | Ruth, after both sides were satisfied, in the assem- 
tained in great abundance. Brass of an excellent |bly of the people and elders. He declared it unto|but if they refuse to take counsel, or privately go 
quality was very plentiful and cheap, and he was|the elders, ‘ Ye are witnesses this day, that I take|on to marry as aforesaid, that then sach persons be 
told that it was manufactured in the interior. Gold|Ruth to be my wife; and they said we are wit-| dealt with according to the good order of Truth, 
and gems were also abundant in the Ashantee|nesses. Of this Boaz came the line of Christ. | and judgment fixed upon all who take such undue 
country, and it was from those regions that ancient} “Christ Jesus went to a marriage in Cana of|(/ilerty.”’ 
Carthage derived her vast wealth. Galilee, who ended the first priesthood, and is the] If marriages with persons not of our Society 
Commercial facilities are easily created in all |everlasting Priest. He went with his disciples and} were then an evil, and special care was then to be 
that part of the continent. The swamps which|the mother of Jesus; whence it is clear that there| exercised to prevent them, and both particular and 
foreigners find so destructive to health, only line|was a meeting and an assembly of people. And/ monthly meetings were called on to put a stop to 
the coast, while beyond is an elevated plateau, in|marriage being God’s ordinance, God’s joining,|them as “an evil, in the wisdom and power of 
which the heat is never extreme. At some sea-|here Christ owns it. It was God’s joining before| Truth,” how can those connections now be approved 
sons, the harmattan or cold wind prevails, making |the fall, and God's giving before the fall; and it}/and encouraged, in the wisdom and power of the 
the climate salubrious. The absence of mountain|is so in the restoration out of the fall again by|same Truth, Christ Jesus, the Head of the church. 
— is favourable to the construction of rail-|Christ Jesus, [of those] who are come into the| Has the blessed Head altered his will, so as to au- 
roads, while the Niger itself may be made the|Spirit and power of God; they know it is God’s|thorize and warrant that which, he then directed 
thoroughfare for a lucrative commerce. This river |joining again in the restoration. And so marriage|his church to condemn as an “evil” and disown? 
has been aptly styled the Mississippi of Africa.|was a figure of Christ and his church, as the apos-| We believe not. The alteration is in those who 
From its delta to its source it is miore than three |tle instances in Ephesians. Therefore they were| profess to be his church, but who, we fear, have 
thousand miles in length, and for a great portion|not to be unequally yoked, believers and unbe-|slidden from the foundation. May our members, 
of that distance may be navigated by steam-jlievers. The law of God did forbid it. They|young and old, be preserved from all the sophis- 
boats. Its principal tributaries, we are assured,|were not to give their sons and daughters to the|try that may be brought to induce them to slight, 
are navigable for more than fifteen hundred miles.|heathen, or marry with them, for it grieved the| and depart from the salutary conclusions and rules, 
The country which is drained by the Niger and|Lord in the old world, and brought destruction] adopted in the brighter days of our religious So- 
its branches, is rich in resources yet undeveloped.|upon those ‘bad marriages. When the sons of|ciety, and which are still maintained by all con- 
Cotton, which was first brought thence to America, |God saw the daughters of men were fair, they|sistent Friends of this day. 
may be produced in great abundance. The indigo |took them wives of all whom they chose, who cor- 
tree flourishes there, and can be made to supply the |rupted the earth, and filled it with violence. Yet ' _ Selected. 
wants of the people of Europe. The most precious|the holy men of God, their marriages were never} I have often thought, that in relating narra- 
gums are wasting year by year in quantities suffi- |judged of God in the old world. So none before/ tives, there is a great aptitude to exceed the bounds 
cient to make the fortunes of many mercantile |the law, nor any in the law, nor in the time of the| of strict truth, by exaggerating, for a supposed em- 
houses. Ivory, silk and skins can be obtained|Gospel, their marriages were not judged by the|bellishment, what we relate; this is a species of 
with very little difficulty. The palm tree grows|Lord, who walked in the power and Spirit of the| falsehood I myself have been too guilty of, although 
luxuriantly and in abundance, ample enough to|Lord, and knew God’s joining, who brings man|not more 0, I believe, than many others; and have 
supply oil for the rest of the world. and woman together. But such as winger with | been condemned for the same by Him who bringeth 
The commerce with this country, now valued at|the heathen and unbelievers, and followed strange|every word into judgment, and with a most unerr- 
about thirty millions of dollars, could be augment- | flesh, they went from the Spirit; they lost the son-|ing scrutiny and precision distinguisheth the truth. 
ed many times over, if our merchants selbene ship. Through such the earth was corrupted, and} For some time past I have had rather a recourse to 





dren from running into such marriages; and that 
the Friends of each particular meeting, and also 
of the Monthly Meeting to which such persons 
belong, do in the wisdom and power of Truth, use 
their endeavours to put a stop to the said EVIL by 
admonishing such as may attempt to marry as 
aforesaid, to desist from uccomplishing the same ; 
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palliatives, as,—if Iremember right ; or a,—suppose |treasury of evil in thy heart, which will be fur-|Ohio Railway, about 2,700 feet high. As the 
it might be so,—ratherso and so. Although these /nishing thy mind and thoughts with unprofitable | Valparaiso and Santiago Railway only crosses the 
subterfuges may be preferable to downright and |matter, unto the daily wounding of thy life, and |Cordilleras de la Cuesta, it does not reach the ele- 
unguarded lying, yet they are beneath the dignity |clouding of thy understanding, and thickening of|vation of the Copiapo Railway. The elevation of 
of real truth, which is bold as the day, and in no/|the vail and mask over thy beauty. All this may|4,075 feet is not, however, the topmost height of 
need of deceitful covering ; there is therefore abun-|be done by the enemy under pretence of valour|the Copiapo Railway, for when the extension is 
dant cause for us to unite in the address uttered |and witness bearing, against formality and deceit.|completed two miles further, it will have reached 
by one formerly, viz. O Lord! keep thou the doors} “Oh! how easy is it for the simple to be deceived |4,479 feet above the level of the Pacific. Some 
of our lips, that we offend not with our tongues.—|here, and the strong to be betrayed, as through|of the extension lines from Rio Janeiro cross the 
Samuel Scott, Delilah’s flatteries, saying, it is not for want of love | Sierra das Orgaes, and in time they will reach the 

to God, and a zeal for him; if a testimony without | mountain regions of Minas Goraes, but at present 
For “The Friend.” |delay be not borne and a dislike showed, against |the Copiapo Railway has the claim of being the 
“If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them.” /such and such things; whereby the angry part will| highest railway in the South American continent. 





The Lord is now as clearly making known his/|soon get up, and quench the love to the brethren, |The opening of this line is not a mere curiosity, 
will to the sons and daughters of men, as in other|and drown the mercy, so that all will be covered,|but it is a useful example for the promotion of 


ages of the world. His love towards them is not | besides the hard roeks, and lofty mountains; and 
diminished. He is calling all to eat of the “ mar-|upon these we may see afar into the enemy’s coun- 
riage supper.” He is saying to the “ North, give |try, but cannot behold the holy land, with its in- 
up; and to the South, keep not back.” He has/| habitants, on the other side of the sea. And from 
promised to “lead the blind in a way they have|hence, if the watch is not kept, may even the 
not known, to make darkness light before them, |valiants in Israel receive a stroke, and come to a 
and crooked things straight, to do these things for|loss by this craft and disguise of the evil one. * * 
them, and not forsake them.” Why, then, should|Therefore, O ye children, and mighty men, 
even one of us halt between two opinions? If the|with the leaders of the tribes! Remember how 
Lord be our God, let us serve him by unreserved |easy it is for all to miscarry, if the watch be not 
obedience to that which he has clearly shown us as/diligently kept; for Satan will be standing at the 
his will, even to the denying of self, which is the |right hand of Joshua, to resist him. Call to mind 
greatest enemy to our advancement in the way of| what is recorded in the Scriptures of Truth! How 
holiness, that lies in our path. “If any man,”|the man of God, after he had gone forth and fin- 
says our Lord, “ «will be my disciple, let him deny |ished his message in crying against the altar at 
himself, and take up the cross, and follow me.” 
The denying of self is indeed a close and ajof the king, was slain by a lion, for going from the 
home work: it is a crucifying work ; it is that by|word of the Lord in himself, and hearkening unto 
which only we are enabled to adopt the Apostle’s|the counsel of the old prophet, whereby he was 
experience, —“I am crucified with Christ, never-|deceived, and returned not according to the com- 
theless I live; yet not J, but Christ liveth in me,}mand of the Lord.” 
and the life that I now live in the flesh is by the} Ohio, First month, 1859. 
Jaith of the Son of God, who loved me and gave 
himself for me.” The Highest Railway in the World.—The 
May we, all of us, strive to have this work per-| Pabellon and Chanarcillo extension of the Copiapo 
fected in us, not sparing the goodliest and the best | Railway in Chili is so far advanced that a trial trip 
to sacrifice with; in the work of which we shall be|has been made on twelve miles, by — Jaggert, the 
led many a time to cry out from a sense of our|superintendent of locomotives. he engines, with 





other undertakings. Thus, for instance, in Chili 
itself it will encourage the prosecution of the grand 
line projected to unite Santiago and Valparaiso 
with Buenos Ayres, by way of Rosario, and of 
which part of the system is completed, or in pro- 
gress, and the rest surveyed. 

It promises, likewise, the continuation of the 
railway system of the Brazils, from the coast to 
the inner feeders of the Amazon and the Plata.— 
Building News. 





For “The Friend.” 
A few brief maxims, intended for the encour- 
agement of our dear young Friends who, in fear 
and trembling, have commenced their heavenward 


Bethel, and after he had withstood the temptation /journey. 


A good example, which like the small taper 
gives light to read by, is preferable to the blazing 
meteor, which raises astonishment, but soon leaves 
us in darkness. 

A religious or holy life has a voice; it speaks 
when the tongue is silent; and is either a strong 
attraction, or a perpetual reproof tothose around us. 

When the winds of applause blow fresh and 
strong, then steer with a steady hand. 

Filling up time with and for God, is the way to 
rise up and lie down in peace. 

As the shadow of the sun is largest when his 


own unworthiness—“ God be merciful to me a sin-|a pressure of 100]b. to the inch, easily moved round | beams are lowest, so we are always least when we 


ner.” The church, in the time of her Holy Head, | curves of 500 feet radius, and surmounted inclines, 
will come up again out of the wilderness: she will}some of which have a gradient of 170 to 324 feet 
then not be seen trusting in herself, but leaning on|in the mile, and at length reached the terminus, 
the breast of her Beloved. Then the disposition so| which is an elevation of 4075 feet above the level 
prevalent in our day, like that of Uzza, who put|of the sea—a less height, of course, than that to 
forth his hand in his own wisdom, seemingly in a|which Trevethick worked the stationary engine in 
good cause, even to stay the shaking Ark, would be| Pasco, but said to be 1000 feet higher than any 
restraincd. May we all be instructed and admon-|other locomotive has reached. Doubtless the great 
ished by this act of rashness, which not only|engineer, when traversing the Andes, contemplated 
kindled the anger of the Lord, so that he smote him|the day when the locomotive-engine which he had 
that he died there, but was the means of prevent-|invented—and George Stephenson was then study- 
ing for a season the Ark of the Lord from being|ing in England—would be employed to pass the 
brought to its appointed place. The exercise of| gorges of the Cordillera, where the lama is now the 
that eminent servant of Christ, John Crook, pen-jonly beast of burden. We know that Trevethick 
ned “to prevent the wiles of the enemy,” may /did contemplate the application of the railway on 
afford a seasonable watchword to us all. “ Let|this coast, and proposed, soon after his return, a 


make ourselves the greatest. 

Lowliness of heart is real dignity, and humility 
is the brightest jewel in the christian’s crown. 

The flower of youth never looks so lovely as 
when it bends to the Sun of righteousness. 

Those that are bound for heaven, must be will- 
ing to swim against the stream; and must not do 
as most do, but as the best do. 

Early piety presents a heart to God much un- 
soiled by the world; and like the morning fire it 
burns clear, being free from ashes. 

When we give up our youth to God, 
’Tis pleasing in his eyes ; 

A flower that’s offered in the bud, 
Is no vain sacrifice. 


It is better to go with a small company to hea- 


nothing eseape the righteous stroke of the Almighty, |railway to work some of the rich copper deposits|ven, than with a multitude to hell, for the sake 


that genders to bondage, or would entangle our|of Atacama—a result which is now realized. 

hearts and minds, whereby that sweet peace, and| The value of the railway for crossing the snow- 
rest, and satisfaction in the Lord God might not be}bound passes of the Andes, and uniting the coasts 
enjoyed, as heretofore it hath been : for the wicked | with the verdant plains and pampas of the inland, 
one will be sowing his tares in the night of security }can seareely be estimated, and it will be the great- 


of company; yea, better to stand alone than to 
fall with a multitude. 

They that soar too high, often fall hard; which 
makes a low and level dwelling, preferable. 

The tallest trees are most in the power of the 


and carelessness, and it will soon spread and grow, |est means for making profitable the resources of|winds; and ambitious persons of the blasts of for- 


that thou canst not get it rooted out of thy heart, |the rich desert of Atacama. The Copiapo Railway | tune. 


but it will cat, defile and stain, that thy very come-|is the only one in the world that has paid quarterly 





liness will be disfigured, aud thy beauty which |dividends, and other railways are in progress, or| A Strong Fortress.—During an earthquake that 
once thou had will be marred by it. Thou who|projected to work the Coquimbo, Huasco, and Cha-|oceurred a short time since, the inhabitants of a 
sometimes wast tender and full of love and meek-|narcillo districts in Chili. small village were generally much alarmed, and at 
ness, wilt be so changed, that nothing but rough-| The summit of the Scemmering Pass, on the|tho same time surprised at the calmness of an old 


ness, and envyings of Jacob’s blessings will secretly| Vienna and Trieste Railway—the highest in Eu-|lady whom they all knew. At length one of them 
follow thee, with an evil eye to spy out new faults,|rope—is about 3,000 fect above the level of the| addressing her, said, “Are you not afraid!” “No,” 
and a memory to call to mind the old infirmities of|sea. ‘The highest summit in North America is the|said this mother in Israel; “ I rejoice to know that 
thy brethren; whereby thou wilt have a large|pass of the Blue Mountains, by the Baltimore and |I have a God that can shake the world.” 
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change because fashion is changeable.”— yom) companionship, this form, and tone of society, will 
“ Friends’ Library,” vol. 4, page 283. it harm me,—impose its clog and its taint? The 
sensitiveness of his earnest soul gives a quick and 
city of our profession in dress and address, which| We have so uently been asked by friends| true answer:—“ There is danger ;” he separates 
a a people are called upon to uphold in the| and others, wire boy in the ptiating- flies is| from it decisively; not another hour then. Again: 
eyes of the world, when the language of many |¢called the “ devil,” that we conclude to give what This business which offers, or which I am trying; 
seems to be, if not in words, in conduct and ap-|jittle we know upon the subject. if questionable or even suspectable in its morality, 
pearance, “ We will eat our own bread, and wear} he first persons who carried on printing to any| Dot another stroke or adventare will he make in it. 
our own apparel, only let us be called by thy|extent, (if they were not the actual inventors of No matter how rapid the gains; let the riches go 
name,” some who have had a birth-right in the|the art, as asserted,) were John Guttenburgh,|@fter the “swine into the sea.” If it proves a 
Society, and would feel regret at being deprived of| John Faust, (or Faustus,) and Peter Sheoffer. business absorbing and enticing, drawing into 
it, yet are not willing to live up to what they are Germany was the place the art was invented and itself all the best part of the man,—all the cord- 
professing, and which the Truth would lead them first carried on. ‘I'he following story is told of the|#ge ®ud sinew of his soul, leaving but the refuse 
into, that of being the self-denying followers of a] first introduction of printing in France : ends, for religion and for God; if it cannot be 
meck and lowly Jesus, he who wore the seamless} «Jn 1592, Faust carried a number of Bibles moderated and subordinated, he moves straight out 
garment. Many are captivated by the riches, the|into Paris, which he and his partner (Sheffer) of that firm, or that species of traffic; pushes his 
honours and pleasures of this world, and are soar-|had printed, and disposed of as manuscripts; at bark away from the perilous sweep and fury of 
ing above the pure witness for Truth in their hearts. | this time the discovery of the art was not known that current. Whatever is hostile, whatever brings 
Ob, that we might become more inward, looking]in France. At first he sold them at the high price| * 8®4Te, or a taint, or a cloud, his vigilant eye, and 
to the Lord for counsel and direction. The testi- | of five or six hundred crowns, the sum usually ob-|Téligious sensibility perceives it, and at once he puts 
monies for which our worthy predecessors in the|tained by the scribes. He afterwards lowered the| it away. Thus does he, if he is one who watches, 
rise of our Society suffered the loss of liberty and| price to sixty, which created universal astonish-| —Who watches unto prayer. 

life to uphold, are in this day too lightly esteemed,|ment ; but when he produced them according to 
yet I am sensible unless the heart is changed and |the demand, and even reduced it to thirty, all 
right in the sight of the Lord, the outward appear-| Paris became agitated. 

ance will do nothing for us. “The Lord seeth not] «Pho uniformity of the copies increased their 
as man seeth, for man looketh on the outward ap-| wonder, the Parisians considering it a task beyond 
pearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.”| human invention; informations were given to the 
Henry Hull says in his journal on the subject of police against him, as a magician; his lodgings 
dress:—‘‘The great departure from plainness,|were searched, a great number of Bibles were 
which is evident among many of our young people, |foynd and seized; the red ink with which they 
is rather a proof of their folly and ignorance, than| were embellished was said to be his blood. It was 
of wisdom ; since it is beneath the dignity and no-| seriously adjudged that he was in league with the 
bility of a christian mind to be so much employed devil; whereupon he was cast into prison, and 
about, and pleased with, the covering of the body.| would most probably have shared the fate of such 
In some it may be more the effect of the parent's! whom ignorant and superstitious judges condemned 
pride, than that of the children; but this testi-|in those days of witchcraft. He now found it ne- 
mony of our Society to a simple, useful and not) essary, in order to gain his liberty, to make known 
expensive manner of dressing and living, is grounded |}, , discovery of the art. This affair gave rise to 
in the Truth, and innovations will never be able}¢h¢ tradition of ‘the Devil and Dr. Faustus,’ which 
to sap the foundation or overthrow it. I would|;, ,anded down to the present time.” 

recommend to my dear young friends to endeavour! Phe ignorance and superstition that considered 
to see from whence those desires arise which lead printing an invention of the Evil One, would also 
them to follow and copy after the fantastical dresses very naturally suppose the men engaged in it as 
and habits which are so continually changing. |being the servants of Satan, if not actual fiends in 
Neatness and cleanliness are certainly commend-|jyman shape. It is universally considered that 
able, and if rusticity is offensive, simplicity is not ;} +16 above story gave rise to the practice of calling 


and surely simplicity and self-denial become a the office boy by the name of “ Devil.” —Late Paper. 
people called, as we are, to bear a testimony to ea 
lected. 


the purity of the religion of Jesus Christ. I grant W bh 
that there is no religion in the cut or colour of a gar- ate. 

ment, but the exterior appearance is often an in-| “What I say unto you, I say unto all, watch.” 
dex of the mind; and if the inside of the cup and|This is the injunction of the Redeemer. And the 
platter be made clean, the outside will be clean|scene we move in, the perils that beset us, the con- 
also—men do not gather grapes of thorns, nor figs|tingencies which hang over us, combine to enforce 
of thistles; and conformity to the world in any of|the command. The uncertainty of life, and the 
its corrupt ways and fashions, is not a being trans-|certainty of death, make it highly important to 
formed, as the Scriptures of Truth exhort. Let|watch:—an event which, while it hangs so tremu- 
us, therefore, strive so to walk in all things, as the|lously, is yet fraught with the weightiest interests, 
redeemed of the Lord, who make no provision for|with eternal consequences. In any stage of life, 
the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof, but who are|in any condition of health, or boast of unbroken 
concerned to live unto Him who dicd for them, |strength, or long immunity from sickness, it may, 
that the blessed and happy state of the redeemed |it does, occur. All conjecture is nugatory. ‘The 
ones may conspicuously appear in the eyes of the|tough and steady frame sinks before the quick and 
world, that others may be induced to seek a re-|fatal mastery of disease, while the fecble one, near 
lease from the bondage there is in sin and corrup-|by, whom all looked to see die, lives to see the 
tion, and in all the world’s evil ways and fashions. |removal of the strong and the confident one. “ In|So | en take 
Evil communications corrupt good manners; where|such an hour as ye think not, the Son of man| United States officers, it is quite evident that this 
the precious gives way to the vile, good is oppressed | cometh.” will be the result, and the “Union” at Washington, 
and evil is advanced—thus by little and little the) What does he who watches? He takes heed to|a paper that is generally believed to speak the sen- 
oppressor may gain the ascendency over the re-|the monitions of the Holy Spirit in his heart, and/|timents of the President, has openly admitted that 
deemed, and bondage may increase, and then suf-|thus keeps himself in order; quells the mutinies|in relation to the suppression of this odious trade, 
fering will be unavoidable. I much desire that|of his own spirit; nourishes and gives strength to|and its prevention with such of the States as may 
the children of Friends may not be brought up in|whatever is pure, or lovely, or of good report ;| choose to embark in it, our General Government is 
ignorance, so as not to know th2 grounds of the| with unceasing struggle he brings under the wrong, | a failure. Consequently, as we have long had evi- 
Teligious principles they profess, and why plainness}and Jcads forth the right. ‘then, he questions dence of there being many among our citizens, 
is more commendable than imitating those who| whatever proposes an intimacy or a contact. This} whose love of gold far transcends every principle 


For “The Friend,” 
Plainness and Simplicity. 


In this day of wide departure from the simpli- 
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It seems to be generally admitted that if the 
people in the Southern States are resolved to per- 
sist in the trade they have opened with Africa for 
slaves, there is no power in the General Govern- 
ment to prevent it, or to punish those who may be 
captured while prosecuting it. The cargo of the 
“Wanderer” which was landed in Georgia, has 
been disposed of among the planters, and is said 
to have netted to the principals in the adventure, 
upwards of two hundred thousand dollars. When 
the fact of the landing of these stolen Africans 
was first made known, the public appeared unwill- 
ing to believe that it was an ordinary case of the 
proscribed, piratical African slave trade, such as is 
continually going on between Africa and Cuba, but 
that some deception was being practised, intended 
to bring on a collision between the General and 
State Governments, and thus increase the pro- 
slavery fanaticism which has been so long render- 
ing every other interest at the South subservient to 
its insatiate demands. To confirm this delusion, 
one or more of the Georgian journals put forth 
mysteridus intimations, of the whole matter of the 
arrival of the “ Wanderer” and the dispersion of 
her cargo, having been preconcerted among many 
of their best citizens for a particular purpose, of 
which, and of the ultimate consequences intended 
to be determined by the transaction, the public 
would shortly be made cognizant. 

In the mean while ample time and opportunity 
were given to allow those engaged in the nefarious 
business either to make their escape, which some 
of them did, or so to cover up or destroy the con- 
secutive links in the chain of evidence as to make 
it an easy matter for those who might be brought 
to trial before the United States Courts in Georgia 
to baffle all investigation and escape unharmed. 
So far as action has been taken in the case by the 
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of morality, we may anticipate an active competi- 
tion among these in order to secure the golden 
prize held out by the success of the “ Wanderer.” 

The admission of imbecility at the Federal head, 
has emboldened the determined advocates of the 
trade in the South, and many of the newspapers 

there, now boldly avow the fixed purpose of many 
citizens of the cotton and sugar growing States, to 
encourage this murderous traffic in the children of 
Africa as a branch of free trade, with which the 
United States authorities have no right to inter- 
fere. The “Georgia Citizen,” speaking in reference 
to the case of the “ Wanderer,” says :—“ This is 
only ‘the beginning of the end,’ and we have not 
a word to say in condemnation of an act that will 
practically nullify an unconstitutional law against 
the South and her institutions. On the contrary, 
we believe that the people of Georgia have the 
tnalienable right to import labourers from Africa 
or anywhere else, and that all érwe southerners will 
be willing to have them smugg/ed into the country, 
if the odious restrictions on the part of the federal 
government against free trade in this species of 
property are not removed.” 

What a sad picture of demoralization does this 
present! Who among us would have believed, ten 
years ago, that any portion of our country would 
openly advocate the justice and expediency of the 
African slave trade, and defend the right and pro- 
priety of our citizens engaging in it? The deplo- 
rable development of latent defection in principle 
has been startlingly rapid. 

But we are not without hope that this monstrous 
violation of every feeling of justice and humanity 
may ultimately be overruled for good, and serve to 
curtail the area of slavery, and perhaps hasten its 
extinction from among us. Already it has extorted 
from the slave-supplying States, the confession that 
slave labour is so unprofitable in common agricul- 
ture,—such agriculture as they are restricted to—as 
to ruin them if they are cut off from a market for 
their surplus “ chattel,” men and women, upon the 
sale of which they have long been depending for 
their means of living. Native-born slaves must be 
kept up at a price but little varying from one thou- 
sand dollars a head, or Maryland, Virginia and 
Kentucky must become bankrupt, and slavery will 
die out in those States. 

It is humiliating to see such a selfish, degrading 
confession put forth as an argument why those States 
are bound to oppose the re-opening of the African 
slave trade, but it probably constitutes the most 
effectual appeal that can be made to the politicians 
of those States, to exert themselves in opposition to 
the more Southern Slave States, which seem deter- 
mined to carry free trade—the favourite policy of 
the South—into practical operation in respect to 
slaves as well as to other “ articles of merchan- 
dise.” Thus we may hope to see the confederacy 
of the slave States in defence of their “ peculiar 
institution” broken up, and the slave power in our 
Government more effectually destroyed. The ef- 
fect of introducing large numbers of African savages 
to swell the gangs of slaves in the cotton and 
sugar growing States would undoubtedly be most 
injurious, the crime carrying its punishment with 
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gallery stairs was such that sixteen persons were crushed 
and trampled to death, while many more were injured. 

The investigation at Cork of the charges against the 
arrested members of the Phoenix Club had resulted in 
six prisoners being committed for trial without bail, and 
nine admitted to bail to appear at the Assizes. The re- 
sult of the investigation was not deemed satisfactory to 
the government, and a government official was specially 
delegated to watch the proceedings at the investigation. 
The investigation in Belfast was progressing. The coun- 
sel for the prisoners protested against the examination 
taking place in the common jail, and withdrew from the 
case in consequence, leaving the prisoners undefended. 

The Liverpool markets were without material change. 
The London money market was more active, in conse- 
quence of the usual demand for money at the close of 
the year; 34 per cent. was paid for short loans. It was 
expected the pressure would soon be over. British ma- 
nufacturing interests were said to be generally in a pro- 
sperous state. 

The French Emperor has again pardoned the Count 
de Montalembert, from the modified sentence of the Im- 
perial Court. The editor of the “Correspondent” has 
also been pardoned with one hundred and sixty other 
prisoners. It is reported that France has officially in- 
formed the British government of its support if the lat- 
ter adopts measures to counteract the policy of Presi- 
dent Buchanan, as enunciated in his message. The 
Spanish press generally has denounced the message of 
the President in a severe tone of offended pride. 

Important insurrectionary movements are reported in 
Servia. The National Assembly requested the Prince of 
Servia to abdicéte. The Prince had sought refuge in a 
Turkish fortress, and he was then declared a fugitive by 
the Assembly. 

SOUTH AMERICA.—Late advices state that the war 
between Peru and Ecuador was very unpopular in the 
former country. It was believed President Castilla would 
soon find some way to terminate it. All was quiet in 
Bolivia. The President was engaged in instituting some 
reformatory measures. The extraordinary session of the 
Chilian Congress called to legislate upon the taxes and 
the standing army, was about closing after a very stormy 
time. It is stated that there will be only a peaceable, 
constitutional opposition to the government in the fu- 
ture. The recent great fire still occupied the public of 
Valparaiso. Plans had been submitted for laying out 
anew the streets in the burnt district, and it was expect- 
ed the site would be rebuilt in handsomer style than be- 
fore. The total loss by the fire is ascertained to be about 
$3,000,000. The crops in Chili promised abundant har- 
vests ; the silver and copper mines were in a flourishing 
condition. The Valparaiso and Santiago railroad was 
doing a prosperous business. The Argentine Confede- 
ration was tranquil, except Mendoga and San Juan, in 
which a revolutionary movement had broken out. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.—The House Commit- 
tee on Territories has ordered the bill for the organiza- 
tion of Arizona to be reported, with the boundaries 
asked for by the people of the territory, viz.: all the 
country belonging to the United States, south of lat. 33 
degrees, 40 minutes, and from Texas to the Colorado of 
the west. Arizona will contain about 100,000 square 
miles. Its present population is only about 10,000. The 
Committees on Foreign Affairs of both Houses have 
agreed to report bills placing in the hands of the Presi- 
dent thirty millions of dollars, to negotiate the purchase 
of Cuba. The President, in reply to a resolution of in- 
quiry, informed the Senate that the vessel Wanderer has 
landed a cargo of Africans in Georgia, and that efforts 
were being made to bring the guilty parties to justice. 
Senator Seward has introduced a bill for the more effec- 
tual suppression of the African slave trade. The French 
Spoliation bill has passed the Senate. The Pacific rail- 
road scheme has occupied most of the time of the Senate 
when in session. 

The Treasury.—On the 15th inst., the amount remain- 
ing in the U. 8. Treasury, subject to draft, was reduced 
to $3,115,000. 


Schuylkill region, compared with 1857, was about 145,- 
000 tons; the increase in all other quarters was 59,809 
tons. There was a large falling off of the trade between 
Pottsville and Philadelphia, owing to the stoppage of 
some of the iron works.—The bituminous coal trade of 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and the Western States reached 
about 3,500,000 tons, making the entire coal trade of 
the country about 11,000,000 tons. 

The Markets.—The flour and grain markets in our chief 
cities has slightly improved. The quotations, on the 
14th and 15th inst., were as follows: New York.—Ship- 
ping brands of good Ohio flour, $5.75 a $5.90; mixed 
and good brands Baltimore flour, $5.20 a $5.50; rye, 
80 cts. a 82 cts.; oats, 54 cts, a 61 cts.; Western mixed 
corn, sales of 50,000 bushels, at 85 cts. DPhiladelphia.— 
Red wheat, $1.24 a $1.30; white, $1.26 a $1.43; rye, 
85 cts.; old corn, 83 cts. a 84 cts.; good new yellow, 
74 cts. a 80 cts.; oats, 46 cts. a 48 cts.; barley, 65 cts. 
a 80 cts. Cincinnati.—Flour, $4.80 a $5.00; lard in 
kegs, 113; in bbls., 11 cts. Mew Orleans.—Flour ad- 
vancing, sales at $5.10; corn, $1.15; oats, 75 cts. a 
80 cts.; sugar, 54 cts. a 6 cts.; molasses, 29 cts. a 30 
cts.; lard in kegs, 12} cts. 

The Florida Legislature has repealed the law provid- 
ing for the incarceration of-free negro sailors while their 
vessels are in port. South Carolina is said to be the 
only State that has such an enactment on her statute 
books at the present time. 

The Whale Fiskery.—During the last year, one hun- 
dred and five whaling vessels were entered at New Bed- 
ford with cargoes-valued at $5,299,208. Sperm oil, 
$2,265,208 ; whale oil, $2,042,694; whale-bone, $987,- 
316. In Falmouth, two barques brought in 3050 bar- 
rels sperm oil. In Provincetown, there were brought in 
1047 bbls. sperm and 2560 bbls. whale oil. In Orleans, 
565 bbls. sperm and 3040 bbls. whale oil. 

Slaves in Missouri—The St. Louis Democrat states 
that the slaves of Missouri are rapidly finding purchasers 
who take them out of the State; the proceeds of the 
sales enabling their former owners to pay for the labour 
of white men. 

Dead Letter-office—During the year just closed, 12,491 
letters containing money, were received at this office. 
The total amount was $59,913. The action of the 
branch is so prompt and efficient that about nine-tenths 
of the money so received is safely restored to its right- 
ful owners. 

Fire at Memphis, Tenn.—A most destructive fire occur- 
red in that city last week, destroying property to the 
value of $250,000. 
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FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 101 
N. Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 229 S. Eighth street, 
and No. 724 Market street; William Bettle, No. 426 N. 
Sixth street, and No. 26 S. Third street; John C. Allen, 
No. 335 S. Fifth street, and No. 321 N. Front street; 
Horatio C. Wood, No. 612 Race street, and No. 117 Chest- 
nut street; Townsend Sharpless, No. 26 West Penn 
Square, and N. W. corner of Eighth and Chestnut streets ; 
John M. Whitall, No. 1317 Filbert street, and No. 410 
Race street ; Wistar Morris, No. 209 S. Third street. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—Benjamin J. Crew, 
N. W. corner of Fifth and Callowhill streets; James 
Thorp, Frankford ; Elliston P. Morris, Germantown. 

Physician and Superintendent.—Joshua H. Worthing- 
ton. 


SOUP HOUSE, GREEN’S COURT. 


The Society for supplying the poor with soup, esta- 
blished in 1814, has opened its house, No. 16 Green's 


New York.—Mortality last week, 366. There were 
24,492 deaths in this city, in the year 1858, nearly 15,000 
being children. There were 3194 deaths from consump- 
tion, 1167 from inflammation of the lungs, 1655 from 
infantile convulsions, and 1503 from cholera infantum. 
The mortality of the year probably amounted to about 
1-30th of the entire population. (In Philadelphia, for 
the same period, it scarcely exceeded 1-50th of the whole 
number of inhabitants.) There were 77 deaths from 
suicide, 46 murders were committed, 157 persons drown- 
ed, and 113 were burned to death. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 169. 


it; but upon this point we may not now dilate. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the Ist inst. 

The bark Oakland, from Charleston, bound to Liver- 
pool, was struck by lightning off Cape Clear, and burned 
—the crew escaped in the boats. One boat containing 
five persons, had been picked up and carried into Mil- 
ford Haven. The other had not been heard from.—A 
fearful catastrophe occurred at the Victoria theatre, Lon- 
don, on the 27th ult. A false alarm of fire was raised, 
and xu panic sct iv, during which the pressure in the 






year amounted to 6,491,187 tons. The loss on the 





The Coal Trade—The anthracite coal trade of last 


court, now called Griscom street, for the delivery of that 
article of food every day, except the first day of the 
week. Donations will be gratefully received by JerE- 
miAu Hacker, Treasurer, 316 S. Fourth street, or Taomas 
Evans, 817 Arch street. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——K—K— 


Diep, on the 18th of Twelfth month, 1858, at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, Jacob Edge, near Downing- 
town, Pa., Exizasetu D: VaLentine, widow of Robert 
Valentine, in the 71st year of her age. 
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ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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